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substantiated. The references in the legend to the natives and their weapons represent knowledge gathered after 1497, for we know quite positively that John Cabot saw no natives on his first expedition.1
We have already noticed the claim made by the younger Robert Thorne that his father and Hugh Elyot were the discoverers of the New Found Land.2 It has been shown that they are not likely to have performed that feat in 1494, and the incident remains undated. There is a possibility that this testimony relates to John Cabot's voyage of 1497. Thorne abstains from any reference to the Cabots, which may result from some family jealousy* Since he lived in Seville he certainly knew much about Sebastian Cabot, who was then an eminent citizen; and indeed he had invested a large sum of money in the Spanish expedition at whose head Sebastian had sailed from that port in 1526, a few months before the date of his writing.3
The extracts quoted by Hakluyt and Stow from a lost chronicle of Robert Fabyan, and the parallel account from an anonymous chronicle in the British Museum,4 relate almost entirely to the voyage of 1498, but may be glanced at here for their allusions to John Cabot's maps and demonstrations of his original discovery. A number of administrative documents give absolutely reliable evidence on the gratuity and pension bestowed on the explorer after his return in I497-5 The "Islario" of Alonso de Santa Cruz, a manuscript completed by i54i,6 is notable as containing the earliest recognition by a sixteenth century historian that John Cabot was the discoverer, an honour which was, after the reign of Henry VII, commonly attributed to Sebastian. Lastly, among the minor evidence, there should be noted a map drawn by Michael Lok and printed in Hakluyt's Divers Voyages of 1582, which bears a statement that John Cabot discovered the Cape Breton coast in 1497. The "John" Cabot (in place of Sebastian) and the date 1497 are both unusually correct for the time of production, and they raise an unsolved question whether Michael Lok had any source of information now unknown to us, or whether he copied from a version of the Paris Map in which the misprinted date had been set right. Probably the latter is the answer. The way is now clear for some attempt at a narrative of John Cabot's first voyage.
1  The whole problem of the Paris Map is reviewed in Cabot Bibliography, by G. P. Winship, pp. 13-26. It is a matter which has occasioned much controversy. I cannot find that the corroboration afforded by Maurice Toby has hitherto been brought into the discussion.
2  See above, p. 150.                            * Harrissee (1896), p. 185, etc,
4 Nos. 29, 30 and 31.                          6 Nos. 23-7.                     6 No. 35.